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T HERE are few things of more 
general interest than the. dis- 
cussion at present raging la 
the press and elsewhere, on theatrical 
censorship. Nearly every * one con» 
venienlly situated attends more or 
less regularly the playhouse, the vau- 
deville house, or the movie house. 
There is no other means of entertain- 
ment so universal in its appeal, no 
instrument so effective for the 
spreading of ideas, moral or immoral 
according a 3 they strike the audience. 

The natures of these entertain- 
ments. however, are as varied as' 
those of the individuals that patron-^ 
ize them. This is a broad,- egression 
of the principle that the producei-3 
endeavour to supply a demand which 
rests with the theatre-going public, 
and for the fulfilment of which they 
are willing to pay. One cannot but 
shrink from the thought that produc- 
ers in general are mere inventors of 
monev making machines, yet it ie 



. way of preface, allow me to 

ji remind my readers that it Is 
* 3 tho nature of mankind, that it 
pretends either to worship, or despise, 

under. 



all ordinary men thought the^nd was 
gained and subsided thereafter Into 
quibbles and endless elaborations like 
the fifteenth century schoolmen: na- 
turally they very soon forgot ■ the real 
truth, since it is written that motion 
is inevitable and nothing may stand 
still. The supermen Instinctively kept 
in motion in the old direction and 
thenceforward the races drew apart; 

Now, what is art? An earlier point 
of . departure in the rise of the human 
race was when some animals began to 
tbink about all the little worlc-a-day 
details which they performed In tho 
course of their existence. .Jib was in- 
evitable that they very Bhortly began 
to talk about them. Then came some 



jm jm. ORE than the usual inter- 
/t/i 631 centre3 in that P art °* 
■■» r JL the ocean which is known 

- as the' Sargasso Sea, since the tales 
that f shave been woven around it are 
romantic in the extreme. 

It was in the far-off days of the 
Phoenicians that first - mention of th® 
strange, weedy area of the Atlantic 
appears. The "Phoenician traders let 
it be noised abroad that any ship 
which ventured beyond - the pillars of 
Hercules was liable to become en- 
meshed -in a tangled mass of oceanic 
vegetation; and they- further Intimat- 
ed that across this unexplored region 
the winds of heaven seldom blew, so 
that a vessel having -once become en- 
tangled would have no hope of re- 
turning home. It need hardly be 
urged at this point that in all this 
the hardy Phoenicians were consult- 
ing tbelr own interests, and did not 
hesitate to depart from the strict 
truth for the purpose of frightening 
prospective trading rivals. They 
themselves had travelled widely, and 
probably knew a good deal about the 
unknown world that they did not 
write down. 

From these times until the days of 
Christopher Columbus npthing seems 
to have been done to break the hoo- 
doo of the Atlantic. Mariners sailed 
a certain distance, a«d then turned 
back, fearing that Would arrive at 
the .edge of the earth, and -drop off. 
But in 1492, Columbus 6 et out with 
-vhis three small barks, and pushed 
forward slowly for many days; then 
he records in his' journal that he 
came upon a great amount of weed, 
that extended as far as the eye could 
see. Til's reassured his seamen, who 
felt that they must be nearing land, 
although some were afraid to pro- 
ceed lest the vessels strike hidden 
rocks. But when the same marine 
conditions continued for over a week, 
•with comparatively little wind, all 
became anxious, and only careful 
management on the part" of the com- 
mander prevented mutjpy. 

Since the time of Columbus, many 
references have been made to the 
Sargasso Sea, and many legends have 
been associated with it. It Is really 
rotlvng more nor less than a huge 
whirlpool, caused by two great eddiea 
•—the Equatorial Current and the 
Gulf Stream. The weed which col- 
lects there Is torn from the shores of 
the numerous islands in; the Carib- 
bean Sea, and also — it is thought— 
from the coast of South America.. 
Recent sc’entiflc expeditions have 
discovered that the weed never col- 

t 

leots very densely, although It is 

- «ornetimes seen covering as much as 
an acre of the sea, and ships as they 
pass through it appear to be plough- 
ing through a meadow. 

To return to the modern legends, 
which are really the most Interest- 
ing. and are found both in novels and 
In motion picture plays. The legend- 
ary description of the Sargasso Sea 
makes It out to be a haven for all 

* -w 

lost ships. There the derelicts of the 

s' 

ocean accumulate and are gradually 
covered l»y a network of marine 
growths, and horrible monsters drag 
themselves through the wreckage. 
Qn the outer fringe one would find 
derelicts which have only recently 
drifted into their last port, while on 
penetrating the mass, one would 
eventually come upon high-masted 
(Continued on pago four) 



what It really fears, 

Btand, or be indifferent to, what Is 
really beyond Its •comprehension. All 
in.“n are in fact liars and the only dif- 
ferece between Individuals is the qual- 
ity arid extent of the llea. ' - The differ-- 



• . • • r - t .. 

«t^co between men arid - supermen is 
that while ordinary men called the 
particular lies which suit them, ‘truth’, 
supermen use the term oniy relatively, 
I have always been truly sorry for 
two kinds of fools, tHorie who 'talk 
about “Art for Art’s Sake” and those 
who talk about' “Art for Life’s Sake”. 



/ would take words 

as strong as a jack pine 
as white as our snow; 
as clear and as cold 



sweet as jthe winds that blow 

t 

in the spring to entice 
our young lovers again 
to the sun and the rain: 
and 1 wbuld make a song, — 
one song only. 



to the convent, and the theatre it 
only for men a«d women who know 
something of human affairs. When 
Moliere wrote girls were In the oon- 
vent and he was not forced to think 
about them, hut now we cannot get 
rid of these young girls, and pieces 
which are weak and therefore proper 
will continue to. be produced. Be 
wise and stay away as I do.” Her® 
we have an example par excellence of 
the intellectual t>’pe of depravity re- 
ferred t«* How could Goethe Imagine 
that plain facts, the undistorted mir- 
ror of He, could be presented in all 
their immoral nakedness. While 
shocking to the convent maiden how 
could they be faced by the grown up 
man or woman. Nowadays we feel 
that all are on tbe same level wit* 
the convent maiden— all equally iQ« 
noeent. ' 

It appears then, that in speaking of 
the censorship of the theatre we are 
hitting wide of the mark. Let us 
consider 'the cause and not the effect. 
Since the drama has immoral tenden» 
cies, and needs to bo purged of them, 
we must strike at their source and 
cons'der ways and means of compel- 
ling the public that patronizes that 
sort of thing to tread the straight 
and narrow path of virtue. Censop 
the publ'c and the drama will censor 
itself. The ideal way to do this is to 
legislate. The degree of censorship* 
the moral standard involved and the 
men chosen, arc in the end all decide 
cd on and vouched for by the public. 
Unfortunately, however, the stand» 
(Continued on page four) 



only one!— 

to catch and keep for ever 
the subtle, sweet, strong; 
beautiful, lonely, 
earth-shod 

spirit of jthis land of 'Tiver 

and mountain and prairie and; sun. 



And where we find the cause of these 
follies, there also do we find the an- 
swer to the question which, is my 
title. There was a time when it be- 
came necessary to Invent a word sig- 
nifying ’Art’; it was Part of the effort 
to understand Art. As I have said 
truth is purely subjective and the 
most interesting thing to do with it 
when you find it l s - to talk about~lt, 
since ‘talking, being that form of ac- 
tivity whereby one human being im- 
proves his ideas by gaining from 
others, should always precede action, 
and is therefore the highest form of 
action. Therefore to invent a word 
for “Art”' is to facilitate talking about 
it — to aid the individual to formulate 
his truth of it. 

And this is most important as a 
form -of Natural- Selection. When it 
was achieved, the superman appeared: 



clever fellows who compared different 
kinds of action and saw similarities 
underlying them. If the first animal 
to think about what ho did was 
Adam, then this other man was Noah, 
for all the rest were swallowed tip in 
the flood of thinking and getting no- 
where. Eventually eonie other genius 
saw that there was something com- 
mon to everything — a ’doing’ which is 
at the same time a ’being’ — that is, 
•Art’. 

Now, if I spit out ot the window 
there Is a ‘doing’ in it, a.'-spitting out 
of the window’ in fact: there is also a 
‘being’ in it, a 'being' a spitter out of 
the window’. You may think spitting 
out of the window is not an art, hut 
it is: it may be done well or badly, 
beautifully or unbeautifully, and as 
one develops the practice, one learns 
(Continued on page four) 
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A Plan for Imperial Union 



custom of tills, our ancestral home, 
could be transplanted to the colonie* 
their connection, with Scotland would 
be inestimably strengthened. Rumour, 
will have it that certain towns in the 
north of .Scotland have big election* 
in which each place chooses some 
famed politician in the Lowlands or 
other part of tlje United King- 
dom. Generally these elections are . 
very rough and mighty, clansmens 
have been known in the past ,to 
break one . anqthor's jicads, for the 
candidates are qsually of opposing 
parties and, us all the. world know* 
the Scotsman is first and last a pol* 
.itician. Tlie person who gets the ana* 
jority vote in one of these Highland 
towns is supposed to visit the plaça 
once in his. lifetime and deliver S* 
address in the public squaVe;. Wbea 
tills politician, or ,Thlghearna Mhaigh- 
stir Teaga sg as l:e : Is dubbed nfter 
his election, dies;* another casting of 
votes is held and'aiiother is asked to 
fill his place. 

\.r 

‘ ‘The only problem for the self-gov- 

• • > \ 

-erning colonies, is now to haye some 
philanthropic persons of national-, re- 
nown offer tp take charge of the de- 
tails of introducing the custom de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph 
into such colonies. When this ie 
done, it will be seen that a great 
spontaneous longing for the said cus- 
tom will emerge from the plasticity 
of the present hopelessness. 

To demonstrate the liypothes's of 
thip article by a concrete example, let 
us \ take a self-governing colony - Ilk* 
Canada. (It must be remembered that 
thé chief points of ’recommendation 
about the Scotch cüst'om are its anti- 
quity and its efficacÿ as a cement' toe- 

i j 7 . • . »... 

tween the rebels , of 1745 and the Em- 
pire. The advantages about its 
transplantation into Canada would be 
its freshness and originality, its func- 

’ r - 

t'ion ae re-enforoing agent of imperial 
ties, and its "beau geste imperial.") 
In practice, the plan would include 
mass elections in centres of popula- 
tion like Montreal, Toronto, and Es- 
quimau. Each' of these and other 
prices would elect a great publie 
character who Would come, if he 
should find the time, once before' hie 
death and read a speech before the 
assembled electors. In-order that 
the institution may be kept purely 
imperial it would be necessary to 
: have a proviso that nobody outside” 
the Empire stand as a candidate for 
the position and that no Canadian be 
allowed to stand. 

it must be said in conclusion that 
the transplantation plan is not en- 
tirely original; it is partly founded on 
the idea of a Governor-General, but 
jit is felt by a good many citizens of 
repute that the Governor-General's 
office is insufficient and that his 
business of imperial representation in 
the incorporated towns might be sup- 
plemented by that of the Thigheama 
Mehaigstir Teagiaisg. As a final word 
of caution, it would be advisable for 
readers to avoid taking the preceding 
Suggestions i n a light vein or at- 
tempting to lampoon them. It would 
be no exaggeration to consider any 
persons not disposed to weigh the 
matter with the greatest care and se- 
riousness, before it is brought before 
the public for the final decision re- 
garding its adoption, as downright 
pçbundrels. t.\ J -\ .. 

•- ^ «—Alexander j 



P ERHAPS the most remarkable _ 
political institution of our day 
is the British Empire. There 
are many who find it difficult to 
. comprehend the hitherto great endur-: . 
ing quality of this body but to those 
who are acquainted with the history 
, of the last three 'Centuries the phen- 
omenon admits of a most facile ex-* 
planation. Great Britain -became in , 
.the sixteenth centujry. a mighty. mart- . 
time pow,er, and in the seventeenth . 
5 she, became a great colonizing power, 

.. while in. the eighteenth and nine- 
; teenth cycles, of oi\r,--er$ .she develop- , 
,ed Into a ; .remarkable commercial 
power. As a .colonizing agency Great , 
Britain sent, put thousands of settlers 
,• into distant lands; these countries re- . 
i mained British on. account of senti- ^ 
mental ties and, a .willingness of the 
'. .Mother country to exchange manufac-, , 
tured articles for their raw products. 

. As a powerful commerç ai unit Great 
• j Britain sent out. branches of large 
. 'business firms, such as the British. 
East India. Companyj . into old but 
backward countries. In order to 
modernize some of these countries 
one made them part of the British 
Empire, in one of his recent plays 
Bernard Shaw makes an actor speak 
of the inalienable right of England 
to rule over subject peoples for their 
own good; Shaw was probably ’n a 
jesting mood when he wrote tills,-, but, 
in spite of his lack of sincerity, the 
remark explains the Britishization of 
some large parts of the Empire— 

As time flew by, eventually reach- 
ing our own section of eternity, great 
changes took placé in the British Em- 
pire. In those plates' where we found 
subject’ peoples annexed politically 
as -Well as commercially' for their own 
1 good we have seen the growth of na- 
' tiohalism. In sùrih v places as were 
Settled by the surjülüs ' pôpulâtion ' of* 
Great Britain we 'have seen the 
growth of manufacturing business 
With a consequent shutting-out of 
British trade. In both types of col- 
ony, then, strong bonds of empire 
have been broken — those colonies 
which received commercial benefits 
followed by political benefits have 
lost most of their imperial sentiment 

and replaced it with non -cooperation 
% 

• and antagonism; those colonies which 
were British politically first and then 
economically no longer have the eco- 
nomic bonds. 

Crown colonies wilL always be 
British in point of Tact; as long as 
there is the natural commercial union 
• that now subsists,. But the case of 
the self-governing colonies might be 
d'fferent. They now rotate about the 
.... imperial hub owing . mostly to the 
sentimental nexus. To face the facta 
bravely, as far as these colonial pow- 
ers are concerned', the perpetual 
character of the British Empire ia 
endangered. With a weak sentimen- 
tal force holding to the mother* 
country a group of grown-up daugh- 
’ ters, there la a constant danger that 
something unusual might come along 

, and waft them clean away from the 

.1 

family circle. What possible means 
is there of securing the purely ideal 
apron-strings of the maturing daugh- 
ters? Now, as a matter of fact, the 
explanation is decidedly simple. 

It has at last dawned upon a few 
thoughtful colonial imperialists that 
there is a very successful method of 
increasing the chances for an ever- 
lasting empire-union. This method 
will be given more and more voice to 
in days to come, but it has already 
been hinted at and now needs merely 
a simple and concise exposition. It is a 
pretty generally known fact that the 
' real centre of the Empire is Scotland. 
Now, if some old ana Well established 
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Valedictorial 



when the airs 



Are blowing over th 
Waking an old desire 
And a laggard will. 

Love, we shall rise early, 
And like snow on-a stone 



To the warm sun of springtime 
Be gone, and be gone. 






Three 
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Motley 

hi O. K. 

A Friendly Conversation 
in Limerick. 

I— The Critic to the Author. - 



Werrenrath and the 

Elgar Choir 

L OCAL Musicians have long 
cherished an ambition to vaunt 
a great choral organization, a 
choir which will vie with the Men- 
delsohn Choir of Toronto. As yet we 
have nothing that measures up to the 
standard of our Toronto neighbours 
hut we have a few excellent choir- 
masters, and Mr. Berkley Chadwick 
ranks high among them; ' 

The concert of the Montreal Elgàr-- 
Choir on March 5th at the’ Si Denis 

Theatre showed the results of enthii- 

j V' 

elastic and concentrated offort on the 
part of all participants, showing 
what c«m be done with ordinary tal- 

■ '• i: : 

•n^ just; by dint of conscientious en- 
deavour.- 

The “Sanctus" from Bach’s Mass in 
B-Minor is a glorious episode from 
•n inspired work — “the rolling of. tu- 
multuous -harmonious through the in- 
finite spaces of Heaven,” to quote 
Sir Hubert Parry. The male and fe- 
male voices were well . balanced, al- 
though at times the effect seemed 
cloudy • and muffled— probably due to 
fatiguer The Mass is fugal in form — 
a HandeHan fugue, curiously chough. 

Part songs for female and malo 
Voices were next- given separately, 
displaying Mr. Chadwick’s thorough- 
ness in blending tenors and basses 
without the usual bellowing, and 
(thank God), the women did not 
squeal. No; there was nothing harsh 
nor dissonant, and the ennunciation 
was particularly laudable. The wo- 
men -sang some “Lieder” by Brahms, 
and the men gave selections from El- 
gar’s “Greek Anthology” — chaste and 
delicate b'ts of four-part composition. 

The “Banner of St. George" — a 
formidable' cantata by Sir -Edward 
Elgar, is one of the most solid works 
ever written by an Englishman. Thp 
harmonies, are. novel and , VVell suited 
to the intensely dramatic verse The 
basses were outstandingly reliable in 4 
providing a powerful . background for 
the female voices, and also in the 
possages where they sang alone. 

Mr. Rednald Werrenrath is really a 
great artist. His German and Danish 
songs were delightful— revealing per- . 
feet control and restraint over a 
voice .that Is adequate but not par- 
ticularly remarkable. He is a perfect 
lieder singw^-deehdms ' 'his lines 
faultlessly with .warmth- and fervour. 
Heine's poems- ”DU' biBV and 

"Der BOppelganger,” set- to music by 
Bchubert, were given- first. Then "Ir- 
melin Hose;” by Carl Nielson, was ad- 
mirably presented in the quaint Dan- 
ish dialect. A- Flemish folksong by 
Lange Muller followed*' receiving so 
much applause- that the artist came 
hack and sang “Drink To Me Only 
With Thdne Eye»." 

. . 

Up to thus point, Mr. Werrenrath 
was splendid, but be now began to 
sing little tdd-bita that are of no mu- 
sical importance, consequently cheap- 
ening the Impression made by his se- 
rious work. A singing teacher of 
this oily, who is afi temperamental as 
he Is prominent, was seated behind 
me, and was heard to mumble, Just 
about at this point, “Muck, Muck, 
Muck." Werrenrath made the fatal 
mistake . of singing “Mandalay” and 
“Danny Deever” in a nasal cockney 
dialect, which detracted considerably 
from his undeniable histrionic ability. 
Nevertheless, he pleased his audience, 
and after all, is ‘‘fundamentally a 
very sound fellow,” as Comrade Byd- 
well hath if. 

Baoh’s Concerto in D-Minor for two 
Violins was skilfully given by Miss 
Florence Hood and Mary Izard, the 
latter having a more delicate and pol- 
ished tone than the former, 

f— Lawrence Hart. ] 



Sitting Pretty " Should 
Prove Attractive to 

Tired Students 



rfy Urpneum 

Stock Players 

O N Monday night the English 
Stock Company opened, their 
season at the Orpbeum Theatre 
with a spirited playing of Lechmere 
Worrall’s three act comedy “Ann". In 
the advance notices there had been 
mention of "Candida" and plàys by St. 
John Ervine* Arnold Bennett, and A. 
A. Milne, so that “Ann" "came as rather 
a shock. I ‘found mysélf sympathiz- 
ing with the critics in “Fanny’s : First 
Play." Aftèr aU. it ‘w * if difficult to 
criticize a play when One didn’t know 
who had Written it. And I didn't know 
who Lechmere Worrall was— I don’t 
know yet, but if he is to be judged on 
thé merits of his play “Ann" I don’t 
think he is much. Not ' that ‘ there is 
anything objectionable in “Ann"! Far 
from it; 1 there ig a respeotable ex- 
planation for every misunderstanding 
so that “Ann" seems a poor copy of 
a French comedy in which • all the 
amusing French daring and -wit has 
been omitted. If they had opened 
their season with “Candida,” “Jane 
Clegg," “Mr. Pym Passes’ By," or the 



T HE label Bolton - Wodehouse - 
Kem on a musical comedy to 
usually indicative of « consist- 
ently clever “book” witty lyrics and! 
something out of the ordinary in the 
way of music. Their latest effort* 
“Sitting Fretty„" is no exception, and 
It has the advantage of being Interpret» 
ed by a first parte cast., * 

The story ii •adfc'pted ! from ofte of 
P. G. Ttfodebouse’s more recent stor- 
ied "Bill I the Conqueror “ and. deal/s in. 
a ‘negligent and light-hearted manner 
with the' adventures of -the- hoy Hor- 
ace- and his Uncle Joe. two/gentlemen 
adventurers moving for a time in the 
ranks of th elite: • Horace-’ has Men 
adopted by the weatlhy but childless 
Mr. Pennington, who proposes to 
adopt one of the Dolly sisters as a eu- 
genically suitable mate who will co- 
operate with Horace to perpetuate the 
Pennington coat of arms, Unçle Joe, 

• a graduate of Sing : sin£' ’$9,' " comes 
• along as Horace's, tutor. , i! > ! 

The Dolly Sisters ^re. pleasing . danc- 
ers,' 1 and though they can't sing, they 



Of Writing you haven’t notions 
Although it commanda you fr devotion* 
You ought to he bound 
To a Merry-Gro-Bouoa 
Which ' 'proceeds by Perpetual Motion# 

II— Thé Author toi thè' Critic 

) • •)■*! •îi-vvi-vi’.v *SsÀ ' 

Tour judgment le moot autocVOtfc, 
Your critical braihi 'is eto&tld. * '• 

You -ought to be shut ' ’ ' * . 
In à Hottentot’s -bût» 

Or spend all your days in an ’attiQ> . 



/ ’ should like shed a passing tt\ 
for thé poor Censor. Few people 
have realized what a sacrfice he id 
waking for us. Day after day he 
wallows * in the mud' ih • ordér that 
wq may . remain pur q, unsullied. 

Week a-ftr week he grovels in the 
dust ’ that oür soûls ihaÿ’ be' saved,. 
In .the process he, rim* .the risk of , for- 
feiting his own salvation, a victim to 
the' very slings and arrowis from 
whioh he haa tried to shield a week 
and innocent public. 

Something muss be done. We, the 
Public, must refuse to accept such a 
sacrifice. Let us at least appoint a * 
Board of Super-Censors to pass upon 
what the Censors may see with im- 
punity. If necessary, let us appoint 
another Board of Hyper-ISuper-Censors 
to safeguard the moral interests of the 
first Board. And so on ad nauseam. If 
tliis ia not practical, we might restrict 
the .activities of a single "Censor to a 
single play or a single book. Then he 
shall be considered to bave discharged 
Ms 'obligations to ■ the State, ana for 
■the rest of his life he ,sthajl have, the 
“exquisite feHci’y’* of having his 
reading censored for him at no further 
cost to himself, moral*, or otherwise. In 
that way no one is sacrificed, on the 
altar of our interests. Perhaps, too. 
the time will come (happy thought!)! 
when some of us may be called upon 
for our little contribution, and when 
we may be permitted to view at least 
one play before it baa passed through 
the purifying fires. 

On further consideration, however, T 
refuse to shed the passing tear. % 
don’t care what becomes of tlhe Censor, 
He deserves all hè gets. 



Song of May and Virtue 



(From the French of Clement Marot, 1496-1 544) 

A LL joyous in the month of May 
a\ The earth awakes, and blooms anew: 
^ Bold lovers imitate her way 
And take fresh loves and ladies too/ 

In ficklemindedness, or through 
Desire to. add to love’s sweet store: 

1 make not love. as. these ones do, . 

My love will last for evermore. 

• i ... i . i 

There is no lady fair and gay 
Whose beauty doth not fade from view: ... 
Care, age and illness bring decay 
On that which :once most beauteous grew: 

But nought, can soil the being who " . . .. 

Shall be my .light till life is .o’er, 

And as her beauty is thus true 1 
My love will last for evermore. 



For she of whom I sing this lay 
Is Virtue, Nymph eternal, who 
, Invites to share her perfect day 
All men whom grace and truth imbue. 
“Come, lovers, come (so she doth sue) 
*’Come ye to me, and roam no more; 
“Come, (calls the gentle maid anew) 
“My love will, last for evermore”. 



FIFTH PHILOSOPHER'S SONG i 

A ; MILLION million spermatozoa^ ’ 

. ..All of them alive:. . t .. 

Out of their cataclysm but one poop 
' Noah - rf”* 

Dare hope .to survive. .}.-••■ 

Among: that billion minus one 
Might have chanced to be 
Shakespèare, another Newton, a new 
Donne — 

But the One was Me. 

Shame to have ousted your betters 
thus, 

Taking ark while the . others re- 
mained outside! 

Better for all of us, froward Homun- 
culus, 

If you’d quietly died! 

— Aldous Huxley 



Envoy. 

Prince, seek a heavenly maid to woo 
And her and good report adore; 
Then shalt thou sing, as is most due, 
“My lové will last for evermore”. 



“Silver Do*" they would have made a 
much better impression and drawn a 
steadier and certainly not a smaller 
audience than they did with their 
“Ann" last night, 

had opened their season with “Can- 
dida”, "Jane Clegg,” “M.Ÿ Pym Passes 
By", or the “Silver Bon" they would) 
have made a much better impression 
and drawn a steadier and certainly 
not a smaller audience than they did 
.With their “Ann" last night. , 

For there is no reason why they 
should not put on fairly intelligent 
plays. From the six who played In 
“Ann" it would seem that the acting 
will he excellent for stock. There 
were few faults to be found in the 
acting . Mies Eleanor Hutchison and 
Mise Jane Savile were both adequate, 
and the three male roles were splen- 
did. Mr. Lawrence Sterner made the 
Dean of Mildhester an unctuous fig- 
ure, perfect in the smallest detail -and 
he drew all the humour there was 
Cut of the part. 

Mr. Murray Kinnell did as well as 
be could be expected to with the 
•jéading part which was &n impossibly 
$t>e. Mr. Harry Greén possesses an 



are pretty in a bovine sort of way. 
Frank McIntyre, as the corpulent un- 
cle anxious that li!s lUtle nephew shall 
make good in his chosen profession as 
a burglar and bring credit on his fam- 
ily, w T as responsible for moist of the 
best, comedy work. He is a genuine 
comedian, able to. get the utmost 
from every line and situation. His 
singing, with Fried Santley, who was 
excellent aa Horace, of ‘Dear Old 
Fashioned Prison of Mine,” was a 
thllng of Joy. P*;.ui Fraiwley, as Bill, 
was an Ideal leading man, young, hand- 
some and possessed of a fine stage 
presence, he had comic talent, and a 
clear, srtrong voice. 



Tlie music ia bright and catchy, and 
in Jerome Kern’s host manner. Though 
there is nothing perhaps, in "Sitting 
Pretty" as good ns the “Siren Song,” 
“Babes in the Wood’’ or “Ka-Lu-a,” 
the score is certainly much above that 
of the average, comedy, and we shall 
be dancing soon to such clever syn- 
copation aa “Shuffle’ Sam," “A Year 
from Today” “Worries.” “There isn’t 
one Girl" and others. A Vincent Lopez 
orchestra does more than justice to 
thé music. Mention must be made of 
the clever lyrics of P. G. Wodehous® 
“Bongo on the Congo” being a special 
example of the laughably absurd typ® 
of English humor at its best. 

—A. J. M. 3. ! 



attractive stage presence and a spon- 
taneous way of delivering his lines 
and had a less impossible part in 
“Ann” than the Others. This new 
troupe seems to be composed of at- 
tractive and capable actors and act- 
resses. The only change I would sug- 
gest is a change of plays, but per- 
haps during the coming weeks we 
may see an improvement in the 
ohoice of plays. 1 hope so. 

W. T. 
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C URIOUS^ it is to remark how 
we feel '.gfor the hero while, 
rashly determined, he flies in 
the face of kinck'e^/philosophlc coun- 
sel and even y^ommon sense. None, 
Bave us, understand his. great 

passion.,-*v\ T hat boots it to debate with 
an i£«£e father the wisdom of being in 
\p>ve, or to argue the magnitude bf af- 
-.-'fectlon with a calculating guardian. 
/ Love transcends everything. The 
flight of a youthful soul, soaring in 
t 1 -- | * : 1 1 a fi sphere of passion 



th-^-^^^led sphere of passion 
.arlhly bonds. Spring-born 
•3 constantly visiting his ears 
ent entry to all admonition. On 

.0 wave of a' magnificent unconcern 
•for terrestrial things we 'pursue 'With 
him the flammiferous Ideal. Each 
new gush of adoration; each new stab 
of ardour moves us deeply. Always 
has bravery in love been the esteem- 
ed recipient of our reverence. To one 
possessed of the great desire our 
most t eni3er sympathies have ever 
gone out superabundantly. But for 
the hero In love, boldly struggling 
against the perversities of parental 
frown and material consideration, our 
quickest enthusiasm knows no limit- 
ation. We are grown wondrous kind 
and inwardly supplicate the heavens 
tha,t they show themselves propitious 
to the great lover. Whatever the 
price, he must marry the dear girl. 
For is he not a deserving and a no- 
ble youth! 

* * ❖ 

Then after the perusal Of several, 
entertainingly exciting chapters we 
rejoice to learn that things are turn- 
Tng'out very well indeed. The parent' 
Is baulked, the spies are foiled. The 
dltssenters eluded or overcome and. 
all is ready for the crowning and law- 
ful juncture. They get married— she 
young, pretty, blushing; he flushed, 
manly, heroic: They get married 

and the chapter ends in the summum 
bonum of matrimonial bliss. 

♦ 4 ♦ 

Abruptly our feelings for the hero 
change, perhaps due to no other rea- 
son than that the story is only half- 
way through, Wh)' couldn’t he wait 
until the end of the hook; then marry 
the girl and live happy ever after? 
We are loth Jo continue the chronicle 
of post-nuptial life, to trace with 
painful exactitude the billowy course 
of two untried creatures. Domestic 
tribulation looms in the distance. The 
shoals of Incompatibility draw dan- 
gerously near. On yonder island 
Circe holds court and bethinks her- 
aelf of some new ensorcelment where- 
with to entrance the unskilled marin- 
er. Some villainous Lord Steyn© 
•board a many-masted pirate schoon- 
er chuckles raucously close by at the 
thought of capturing the unsuspect- 
ing mariner's companion. Tea, “and 
-life js thorny; and youth is vain." 
Why the needless haste? After all 
had he waited at least until he grad- 
uated, he Bbould have been better 
prepared to assume such awful re- 
sponsibilities. His judgment would 
have been more mature. To antagon- 
ize relatives is not exactly wise, 
worse than all. there was an absolute 
lack of discretion in the whole affair. 
It is our superior point of view now 
which assures us that the reckless- 
ness, the grandiose heedlessness we 
admired but a few chapters back, will 
breed discord. Our sympathy gathers 
Itself up and poising its nose in the 
air takes flustered leave. In propor- 
tion to our reading we conclude that 
this getting married so soon was not 
exactly the right thing to do. And 
the quondam object of our enthusi- 
asm, vibrant hope and supplication 
evokes from us no gentler name than 
The Poor Fool! 



What is Art? 

(Continued from page one) 

more -and more, about it and under- 
stands that it can newer be done per- 
fectly, but that improvement in the 
art may go on for ever. And all ‘dop- 
ings' are arls, and the artist may be 
known by the way in which he ‘does'. 

On the foregoing hang all the law’ 
and the prophets. All ‘doing’ is art 
and all art ig different: also all. men 
aye different: therefore there are par- 
ticular arts or groups of arts which 
are best suited to particular individu- 
als. It may be said that some arts 
are greater than others: just so pome 
men: the art may be judged by the 
men interested in it and likewise the 
man may be judged by the arts he 
pursues: the final verdict must be. 

made by the judge according to that 
particular system of falsehood which 
he conceives to be truth. Nobody can 
finally decide for anyone but himself 
as to whether painting is a higher art 
than spitting out of ‘ the window, 
s though of course no trouble arises on 
1 that score since , we all ; have our pre- 
judices. The genius may usually be . 
explained as a superman whose taste 
in arts differs widely from the aver- 
age. Our Bernard Shaw, for instante, 
jsays that no man is any use if lie has 
not a well-developed vein of vulgarity. 
One may infer that Bernard Shaw 
places vulgarity high among the arts. 

I am inclined to agree with him,, and 
in my not at all humble opinion, rank 
impertinence high among the arts, but 
those third-rate persons who "rise to 
the top of our present society and are 
therefore more usually recipients than 
practicers of impertinence, would' 
differ. 

; Religion is an art — the art of Com- 
promise, which ig to say the art of 
recognising what you don’t under- 
stand and guessing at the result it 
will have on what you do understand, 
and modifying your action according- 
ly. This art Is progressive of course, 
since to the end of one’s days one goes 
on finding out more and more about 
what one dees not understand. Moral- 
ity is another art; simply defined it ia 
really the art of how to behave toward 
other- people. Love, too, when simpli- 
fied, is the art of perpetuating oneself. 

All this sounds very stralghtforward f 
but it Isn’t. It is inconceivably com- 
plicated. The thing works like a sort 
qf feudal system; one art depends on 
another: they are interwoven: they 

- overlap. There is no top nor bottom: 
it Is all middle. We may observe one 
thing, however, the inter-relationship 
is. In Ideal, perfectly harmonious. It 
Is true that the sheer limits of time 
may cause one art’s practice to en- 
croaoh upon that of another but what 
is never true is that qualitively the 
development of one art will harm that 
of another. From misconceptions .on 
this peint arise such idiocies as that 
vulgarity is indecent. On the con- 
trary, the art of decency and, the art 
of vulgarity are entirely compatible. 
Thus nobody need fear that progress 
in one art will militate . against pro- 
gress in another. 

This, leads directly to the climax of 
art, the art of living, which is the art 
of combining all the other arts. This, 
just as much as any other art, is 
highly, individual, consisting of com- 
bining and balancing the other arts in 
accordance with personality. And 
what is the object of thls^ystem of 
arts? Thank Heaven, it has none. 
That is why, sinoe I always pity 
weakness, l must extend my condo- 
lences to those who talk about “Art 
for Art’s Sake’’ and "Art for Life's 
Sake".- These unfortunate persons fail 
miserably in the art of honesty. The 
object does not lie in the art but in the 
artist, and there can be no question 
about -the nature of the object: it is 
expression, .the- business' of what Ber- 
nard Shaw, if J may 'drag him in 
«•gain, calls the “Life Force", whose 
instrument is the creative impulse: Of 
course that is in the highest degree 



egotistical, as those who are success- 
ful In the art of honesty will admit: 

In general the failures in that art are 
all either “Art’s Sukers’’ or “Life's 
Salters’*. The former, being mealy- 
mouthed in their failure, seek to ef- 
face themselves, since a dead pride is 
not so troublesome a& a wounded one,' 
and assert that they themslves matter 
not at all, but the result of them— 
which is of the nature of decadence. 
The latter, whose pride remains vig- 
orous, seeks refuge in consummate 

• hypocrisy and announce that egotism 
is evil. (I must say I admire the 
brazen Impertinence of it. At any 
rate they preserve their courage.) The 
reason Is of course that they have 
failed in so many arts that they- dare 
no longer admit that that which in- 
stinct tells them prompted all, is their 
own selves: they see their own selves 
as failures: boldly they take the bull 
by the horns and discover that self is 
evil— et voila— Puritans. They have 
arrived at the ridiculous position of . 
saying that the- object of Art Is Life. 
That is' to say -they work not. for 

• themselves, because they can't help it: 

but for 1 the sake of some intangible: ••• 
thing called Life. • ' 

Now what is ; this Life- It is no’ -, 
good giving the word a sane definition 
here, for we are dealing with insanity. 
The rank and file of Puritans don’t 
know what they mean by ‘‘Life’’ at all: 
they heard someone else nse the word, 
and since, they were seeking a refuge 
and were not quite able to descend to 
the level of the Art’s Sakers, they ad- 
opted the idea. But the ringleaders 
will be able to show some fight on 
the point. If one cun 'give ‘Life’ any 
meaning beyond ‘Existence’, I suppose * 
It means the whole business of living, 
which I have called the "Art of Liv- 
ing". This resolves “Art for Life's 
Sake” into “Art for Art’s Sake”, but 
..this is unjust to the Life’s Salters and 
is not what they mean.. The change 
•in the word is a mistake from their "> 
point of view: what they really mean 
Is “Art for Morality's Sake." That 
sounds «illy, I know, but there isn’t 
a efhadow of doubt that It is what 
they mean. It suggests that all Art 
should be subordinated to the one “Art 
of Morality". But their idea of mor- 
ality is all crooked too. Having failed 
so badly in this art, they have de- 
veloped an Inferiority complex to 
others: they shift the responsibility 

for their failure from their own par- 
ticular selves- to self in general. Both 
naughty and s llly! Inevitably, since 
the error Is in the Art of Morality, 
they' set to work to propagate it and 
corrupt the minds of the weak, who 
very often become true believers In 
this notox'ious false doctrine. Being 
highly seductive by its shifting of 
morth responsibility, it is soon trum- 
peted aloud in the market place and 
something far worse than the abuse 
of the Roman Catholic Confessional 

begins, since it cannot be seen and 

\ 9 

grasped. This unfortunate generation, 
like those of the times of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, has an enlarged 
consciousness of Morality, and mil- 
lions of fools are brought to failure in 
an art, with which they should only 
vaguoly be acquainted. If the Life’s 
Salters would only shut up, the trou- 
ble would vanish: they haven't the 
sense to see that they defeat their 
own ends — unless they are all hypo- 
crites like- the originators of the doc- 
trine. 

Those who wish to set their minds 
in order should let loose the floods of 
their own egotism and selfisliess for a 
time: nature will shortly effect a bal- 
ance. Then they may forget all about 
morality for a period of at least five 
years' and live as the spirit movies 
them. After that they will be restored 
to sanity and can safely tamper again 
with morals but should always re- 
member that this is where their weak- 



ness lies. 



V ES PAST AN O. 



Sane Censorship 

(Continued from page one)] 

ards of dramatic moral, and aesthetip 
values vary from individual to Indivi- 
dual, from place to place, and even 
from hour to hour. It isn’t a known 
quantity like alcohol and it Is possH 
ble that legislative action, so effectlvp 
in the one case, would turn out to ba 
a dismal failure in the other. Yet 
perhaps this very difficulty will en-< 
able us to reduce the censorship pro- 
blem to simplicity.' Whenever at thé 
theatre one has only to dig up a So- 
cratic demon from the depths of one*» - 
being; something after the nature ot 
the three virtuous monkeys— see no 
evil, hear no evil, speak no evil. With 
• properly disciplined demon the most 
tender would bè immune. Column* 
of instruction for rearing him cou!4 

4? > C : 

be run in the newspaper syndicates. 

Mr. Henry Arthùr 1 Jones helps u* 
to undérstand how the drama of thé 
insidious intellectual lowers the moral 
tone of the theatre,. -"The dram* 
should amuse and .interest the pop u-' 
lace but on! an intellectual level, an4 
although therefore the drama will al- 
ways be inseparable and Intertwined 
with Popular Arhusement, (the capi- 
tals are mine— Arthur.) yet it IP 
something distinct from Popular Am- 
usement and In Its higher readies 
will always be opposed to It." Know - 
Ing Popular Amusement as we do wo 
realize at once the depravity of the 

drama, and (he immed’ale need of & 

1 

censor. 

“Connected with* this opposition is 
the eternal enmjty between the thea- 
tre and the; drama; — that in those 
communties and in those countries 
where the theatre has the upper 
hand, the drama will be secondary 
and degraded; where the theatre 
flourishes on its own account the 
drama will decay, but that where the 
drama Is most honoured a"d loved 
the art of acting will be given its 
greatest opportunities and tbe best 
type of actor and hghes t quality of 
acting will be appreciated.’’ 

It Is then not Popular Amusement, 
such as Vaudeville or Burlesque 
shows. Midnight Frolics or Folles, 
that strike at public morals but the 
drama of Shakespeare, Mollere, Ibsen, 
and Shaw; and the art of Booth, Ir- 
ving and Tree, • j 

... . ■■■ » — 

The Sea of Lost Ships 

(Continued from page one) 

Phoenician galleys, laden with trea- 
sure. \ 

Surely the legend I3 more appeal- 
ing than the actual facts, and the 
mot'on picture emtitied “The Isle of 
Lost Ships" than the scientific re- 
port on the Sai’gasso Sea. 

At the present time a new expedi- 
tion is about to set out for tbe Sar- 
gasso Sea, prepared to face all dan- 
gers, however legendary, and to In- 
vestigate the region thoroughly. Spa - 
cial underwater platforms have been 
constructed from which the marina 
life can be studied, and small boats 
of an unusual strength are ready to 
dare all dangers of the slrange re- 
gion. Thus, if a self-oonfident octo- 
pus should happen to climb aboard 
the Ship, he will get a much warmer 
reception than he ever bargained for. 
For the sea of lost ships Is being 
thoroughly conquered. 

r' v "— — — — t -y,. 
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Lost Ships 
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T . HERE are few things of mor® 
(general interest "than the dis-* 
ffcusslon at present raging in 
the press and elsewhere, on theatrical 
censorship. Nearly every one con- 
veniently situated attends more of 
less regularly the playhouse, the vau- 
deville" house, or the movie house. 



T way of-’iï^Èiface, allow m» to 
remind 



all ordinary men thought th'ef fflijd was 
gained, and subsided thereafter into 
quibbles and endless elaborations like 
the fifteenth century schoolmen: na- 
turally they very soon forgot. thereat 
truth, since It is written th||t; motion 
is inevitable and nothing tàay stand 
still. The supermen instinctively kept 
in motion in the old direction and 
thenceforward the races drew apart. 

Now, what is art? An earlier point 
of departure in the rise of the human 
race was when some animals began to 
think about all the little work-a-day 
details which they performed in the 
course of their existence. d|.,was in- 
evitable that they very shortly began 
to ^tlk. abouMhem, Then Came some 



TÊtjr 0RE than the usual iiftèr- 

fwYt est centres in -that part T Of 
» the ocean which is known 

as thn Sargasso Sea, since the talés 
that Jiave been woven around it are 
romaintip in _ the extreme. 

It was in the far-off days of the 
Phoenicians that first mention of the 
étrange, weedy area of the Atlantic 
appears. The Phoenician, traders let 
it be noised abroad that any ship 
which -ventured beyond the pillars of 
Hërcules was liable to become en- 
meshed in a tangled mass of oceanic 
Végétation; and the/ further intimat- 
ed that across this unexplored region 
; 

the winds of heaven seldom blew, so 
that a vessel having once becofhe’ en- 
tangled would have no hope of re- 
turning home. It need hardly be 
urged at this --.point that in all this 
the- hardy Phoenicians were consult- 
ing. their °wn Interests, and did not 
hesitate to depart from the strict 
truth for the purpose of frightening 
prospective trading rivals. They 
themselves had travelled widely, and 
probably knew a good deal about the 
unknown world that they did not 
write down. 

From these times until the days of 
Christopher Columbus nothing seems 
to have been done to break the hoo- 
doo of the Atlantic. Mariners sailed 
a. certain distance, and then turned 
back, fearing that would arrive, at 
the edge of the earth, and drop off. 
But in 1492, Columbus «et out with- 
his three small barks, and pushed 
forward slowly for many days; then 
he records in his journal that he 
came upon a great amount of weed, 
that extended as tar as the eye could 
see. This reassured his seamen, who 
felt that they must be nearing land, 
although some were afraid to pro- 
ceed lest the vessels strike hidden 
rocks. But when the same marine 
conditions continued for over a week, 
with comparatively little wind, ail 
became anxious, and only caVeful 
management on the part of the com- 
mander prevented mutiny. 

Since the time of Columbus, many 
references have been made to the 
Sargasso Sea, and many legends have 
been associated with it. It is really 
nothing more nor less than a ‘huge 
whirlpool, caused by two great eddie® 
—the Equatorial Current and the 
Gulf Stream. The weed which col- 
lects there is torn from the shores of 
the numerous islands in the Catrib- 
bean Sea, and also— it is thought— 
from the coast of South America.; 
Recent scientific expeditions have 
discovered that the weed never col- 
lects very densely, although it is 
sometimes seen covering as much as 
an acre of the sea, and skips as they 
pass through it appear to be plough- 
ing through a meadow. 

To return to the modern legends, 
which are really the most interest- 
ing, and are found both in novels and 
in motion picture plays. The legend- 
ary description of the Sargasso Sea 
makes it out. to be a haven for «H 
lost ships. There the derelict* of the 
ocean accumulate and are gradually 
covered by a network of marine 
growths, and horrible monsters drag 
themselves through the wreckage. 
On the outer fringe one would find 
derelicts which have only recently 
drifted into their la$t Port, while on 
penetrating the ^mass, one would 
eventually come upon high -masted 
(Continued on page four) 



lers that it is 
JLJ the natutrè r rfr hianklnd that it 
pretend* either t? .worship, or déBpise, 
what it really féifftr and to under- 
stand, or be indifferent to, What Is 
really beyond its comprehension, All 
men are in fact liars and the only flif- 
ferece between individuals is the qual- 
ity and extent 'of the lies. The differ- 
ence bétween meâ. and supermen Is 
that white -ordinary men called the 
particular lies which suit them, ‘truth*, 
supermen use the term only relatively. 

I have always -been truly sorry for 
two kinds of foolaf, those who talk 
About “Art for Art's -Sake*’ and those 
who talk about ’’Art for Life’s Sake". 



would take words 
as strong as a jack pine 



as our snow 



sweet as |the winds that blow 
in the spring to entice 
our young lovers again 
to the sun and the rain: 
and 1 would make a song, — 
one song only, 



to the convent, and . the theatre is 
only for men and women who know 
something of human affairs. When 
Moliere wrote girls were in the con- 
vent and he was not ftfreed to think 
about them, but now- we cannot get 
rid of these young girls, and p'eces 
which are weak and therefore proper 
will continue to be produced. Be 
wise and stay away as I do." Here 
we have an example par excellence of 
the intellectual type of depravity re- 
ferred t°- How could Goethe imagine 
that plain facts, the undistorted mir- 
ror of 1‘fe. could bo presented in all 
their, immoral nakedness. While 
shocking to the convent maiden how 
could they be faced by the grown up 
man or woman. Nowadays we feel 
that all are on the same level witll 
the convent maiden— all equally in* 
nocent. 1 

It appears then, that in speaking of 
the censorship of the theatre we ar® 
hitting w‘de of the mark. Let us 
consider the cause and not the effect* 
Since the drama has Immoral tenden- 
cies, and needs to be purged of them, 
we must strike at their source and 
consider ways and means of compel- 
ling the public that patronizes that 
sort of thing to tread the straight 
and narrow path of virtue. Censor 
the publ'c and the drama will censor 
itself. The ideal way to do ;htg !s to 
legislate. The degree of censorship,- 
the moral standard involved and th# 
men chosen, are in the end all decid- 
ed on and vouched for by thfe public. 
Unfortunately, however, the stand* 
(Continued «n page four) 



only one!— 

to catch and keep for ever 
the subtle, sweet, atTong; ; 
beautiful, lonely, 
earth-shod 

spirit of jthis land of river 

and mountain and prairie andi sun, 



And where w« find the cause of these 
follies, there also do we find the an- 
swer to the question which is my 
title. There was a time when it be- 
came necessary to Invent a word sig- 
nifying ‘Art’; it wa a part of the effort 
to understand Art. As I have said 
truth is purely subjective and the 
most interesting thing to do with it 
when you find it i a - to talk about it, 
since 'talking, being that form of ac- 
tivity whereby one human being im- 
proves his ideas by gaining from 
others, should always précédé action, 
and is therefore the highest form of 
action. Thei’efore to invent a word 
fdf "Art" i 3 to facilitate, talking about 
it — (to aid the individual to formulate 
his truth of it. 

And thi a is most important as a 
form of Natural Selection. When it 
;was achieved, the superman appeared: 



clever fellows who compared different 
kinds of action and saw similarities 
underlying them. If the first animal 
to think about what he did was 
Adam, then this other man was Noah, 
for all the rest were swallowed up in 
the flood of thinking nnd getting no- 
where. Eventually tome other genius 
saw that there was something com- 
mon to everything — a ‘doing’ which is 
at the same time a ‘being’ — that is, 
‘Art’. 

Now, if I spft out of the window 
there is a ‘doing’ in it, a ‘spitting out 
of the window’ in fact: there is also a 
‘being’ in it, a ‘being’ a spitter out of 
the window’. You may think spitting- 
out of the window is not an art, but 
U is: it may be clone well or badly, 
beautifully or unbeaulifully, aud as 
one develops the practice, one learns 
(Continued on page four) 
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A Plan for Imperial Union 



custom of .this, our ancestral home, 
could be transplanted to the colonie^ 
their connection with Siotland would 
be inestimably strengthened. RuinQur 
will have it that certain towns in the 
north of Scotland have big: election^ 
in which each place chooses some, 
famed politician in the Lowlands or . 
some other part of the United King- 
dom, Generally these elections, are . 

.yli t - /II • 

very rough and mighty clansmen 

have "been known in the past to 
. ■ i ' on ‘ 

break’ one ahother’s heads, for the. 

• - -, * 

candidates are usually of opposing 
parties and, as all the world khow^ 
the Scotsman is first and last a pol- 
itician. The person who gets the' ma- 
jority vote in one of these Highland 
towns is supposed to visit the place 
once in his lifetime and deliver à» 
address in the public square. When 
this politician, or Thighearna Mliaigh,” 
stir Teagaùsg as l:e is dubbed after 
his election, dies, another casting- ’of 
votes is held and another is asked to 
fill his' place. 

• • .1* V- - \ ,i 

The only problem for the self-gov- 
erning colonies is now to have . some 
philanthropic persons of national re- 
nown offer to take charge of the de- 
tails of - introducing the custom de- 
scribed in the preceding - paragraph 
into such colonies. When this!» 

•% 

done, it will be seen that a great 
spontaneous longing for the said cus- 
tom will emerge from the plasticity 
of the présent hopelessness. 

To ' demonstrate the hypotheses of 
this article by a concrete example, let 

•1 UKC 

us take a self-governing colony like 
. — vy.O • • ' 

Canada.,. (It must be remembered that 

the . .chiet- Points of recommendation: 

about the -Scotch Custom are its .anti- ' 

qulty' akd ! its' efficacV as a cement be- 

-i ’ I* 

tween the rebels of 1745 and the Em- 
pire. The advantages about, -it* 
transplantation into Canada would be 
its freshness and originality, its func- 
tion as re-enforcing ag/ent at imperial 
ties, and its ‘‘beau geste imperial.") 
In practice, • the plan would include 
mass elections in centres of popula- 
tion like Montreal, Toronto, and- Es- 
quimau. . Each of. these , and other-, 
places.-'-itvould elect a great -public 
character Who would come, ’if ’litf 
should 1 fUrtb the time, once before' We' 

Jtf) (' - 

death and read a speech before the 

I • • ati* 

assembled electors. In order that 

. } i -:*, ? . i ‘ 

the , institution may be kept purejir 
imperial.it would be necessary to - 
have à proviso that nobody outside 
the Empire stand as a candidate -for 
the position and that no Canadian be 
allowed to stand. 

i. ’ 

It must be said In conclusion that 
the trapsplantation plan is not en- 
tirely original; it is partly founded on 
the idea - of . a Governor-General, but 
it is felt by a good many citizens of 
repute that the Governor-General’» 
office is insufficient and that his 
business of imperial representation in 
the incorporated towns might be sup- 
plemented by that of the Thighearna 
Mehaigstir Teagaisg. As a final word 
of caution, it would be advisable for 
readers to avoid taking the preceding 
suggestions in a light vein or at- 
tempting to lampoon them. It would 
he no exaggeration to consider any 
persons not disposed to Weigh the 
matter with the greatest care and se- 
riousness, before it is brought before 
the public for the final decision re- 
garding jts adoption, as downright 
scoundrels. , i ■ ! • 

r ^.Alexander ! 
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planation. Great Britain became *n 
the sixteenth centurÿ^a mighty mari- 
time power, and in' tile seventeenth 
she became a grekt colonizing power, 
while in the eiglVteenih and nine- 

•-t \-r 

teenth cycles of our era she develop- 
ed into a remarkable commercial 
power. As a colonizing agency Great 
Britain sent out thousands. of settlers 
into distant lande; these countries re- 
mained British on account of senti- 
mental ties and a willingness of the 
Mother country to exchange manufac- 
tured articles for their. raw products. 

As a powerful commerç ai unit Great 
Britain sent out branches of large 
business firme, $uch .as the British 
East India Company,, into old but 
backward countries. In order to 
modernize some of these countries 
one made them part" of the British 
Empire. In one at his recent plays . 

, Bernard Sliaw makes an actor speak 
at the inalienable right of England 
to rule over subject peoples for their 
own good; Shaw was probably <n a 
jesting mood when he^ wrote this, but, 
in spite of his lack of sincerity, the 
. remark explains the Britishization of 
some large parts of the Empire. 

As time flew by, eventually reach - 
• ing our own section of eternity, great 
changes took place in the British Em- 
pire. In those places-' where we found 
subject peoples annexed politically 
■as well as commercially.- for their own , 
good we have seen -the? grow tli of na- 
.. tiOnalism. . In sudh -places as were 
settled by the surplus population of : : 

• Great Britain *w.e have: seen the 

• growth of manufacturing - business 
with a consequent shutting-out of 
British trade. In both types of col- 
ony, then, strong bonds of empire 
.have been broken — those colonies 
which received commercial benefits 
followed by political benefits have 
lost most of their impérial sentiment 

• and replaced it with non-cooperation 
and antagonism; those colonies which 
•were British politically -first and then 

economically no longer! have the eco- 
nomic bonds. 

• Crown colonies will always be 
British in point- as long as 

there is the natural ^mnjprcial union 1 
that now subsists, .But; the case of 
the self-governing colonies might be 
different. They now rotate about the 
imperial hub owing mostly to the 
sentimental nexus. To face the facts 
bravely, as far as these colonial pow- 
ers are concerned, the perpetual 
character of the British Empire i» 
endangered. With a weak sentimen- 
tal • force holding to the mother- 
country a group of grown-up daugh- 
ters. there Is a constant danger that 
something unusual might come along 
and waft them clean away from the 
family circle. What p’ossible means 
is there of seouring the purely ideal 
apron-strings of the maturing daugh- 
ters? Now, as a matter of fact, the 
explanation is decid'edlv simple. 

It has at last dawned upon a few 
thoughtful colonial imperialists that 
there is a very successful method of 
increasing the chances for an ever- 
lasting empire-union. This method 
will be given more and more voice to 
in days to come, but it has already 
been hinted at and now needs merely 
a simple and concise exposition. It is a 
pretty generally known fact that the 
real centre of the Empire is Scotland. 
Now, if some old and well established 
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V aledictorial 



TXT ITH the present issue ‘the first volume ofc the Litterary Supple-?, 
Y Y went comes to a dose, and its editors turn, their pens to the less 
congenial task of copying lecture notes. Before doing so, however,, 
it would not be’ out of plaçe to ,take a glance backward, and to Reiterate-, 
a few - of the principles stated in our first number which have guided our 
policy throughout the year. : - - 

». 

Although we have not presumed to be didactic, and have come forward 
with no optimistic and inspiring message, nor boasted, that anyone would 

,1 

rise a bètter man for reading what we have written, we have endeavoured 

to provide a medium through which studients bave been able to voice 

their literary aspirations and personal opinions. Student points of view of 

h widely divergent character have appeared- in our columns, and there has 

been no attempt to restrict contributors by the imposition of a creed or 

definite dognià. VVe have offered a place where those who desired to do so . 

have been able to write freely on; questions of taste, however unorthodox 

their opiniciris may have bèen. Nevertheless orthodoxy ha s also 

been been - ti permitted whenever it -was cleverly done. It : 

- ' - * «• 
seems to -be 11 true, though 1 perhaps unfortunate, that the students ' 

’ #•' % - • f ’ I y I T. . j* * , * ' » - 

with the more ordinary, ana pçrhaps safer and saner ideas, have been;, 
unable - to .dothe them in any distinctive ( kjarelÿ even in any. presentable) ! 
garb, with the lamentable result that they lhavè had to give place to men 
of radical views or of no views at all, but who can write entertainingly. 
Art for Art’s sake is at least better than Art for God’s sake when by God 
is meant all the staid and steady conservatism of Things as They Are. 

Literature and life, are too fine and beautiful' to be treated with aca- 
demic heaviness or professorial gravity, and we have never desired our 
reflections upon them to be regarded as having the weight and authority- 
of tht - library and the lecture hall. 

We have enjoyed editing the supplement and will relinquish the task 
with not a little regret. We now know for a fact what we long had held 
as a conjecture, namely that there is a large number of students at 
McGill interested in literary and artistic affairs, and Have been glad to 
furnish a means whereby they have been able to express their views. 

No one is more conscious of shortcomings than are we our- 
selves. The supplement has been an experiment, and we have had to pro- ! 
ceed by the trial-and-failure method, sometimes - achieving a success, 
sometimes a failure. It is a beginning rather than an accomplishment, a 
move in the direction towards a goal which is still a long way off. It 
remains for those who next year are responsible for its . continuation to 
approach the success towards which wt’ have so far only been groping.. 



O when the airs of April 
Are blowing over the. hill 
Waking an old desire 
And a laggard will. 

Love, we shall rise early, 

And like snow on a stone 
To the warm sun of springtime 
Be gone, and be gone. 
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Werrenrath and the 

Elgar Choir 



L OCAL Musicians have long 
cherished an ambition to vaunt 
a great choral organization, a 
choir Which will vie with the Men- 
delsohn Choir of Toronto. As yet we 
have nothing that measures up to the 
standard of our Toronto neighbours 
- but we have a few excellent choir- 
masters, and Mr. Berkley Chadwick 

ranks high among them. 

•wki' • , • {!;$«•*■*» 

The concert of the Montreal, Elgar 

ri 3t* 

Choir on March 5th at the St. Denis 

■y {■ 'i ■ ' • •" 

Theatre showed the results of enthu- 

j t ■:- 'i ■ . ■ ■ 

elastic and concentrated offort on the 

VX-C 't -'.l: * • • 

part . of atl participants, showing 
what can be done with ordinary tal- 
•n^ ^ust by dint of conscientious en- 
deavour. 

V * '.I 4 •• 

The “Sanctus” from Bach’s Mass in 

•'i 

B-Minor is a glorious episode from 
an “inspired work — "the rolling of tu- 
multüous harmonious through the in- 
finite spaces of Heaven,” to • quote 
SlC[. Hubert- Parry. The male and- fe- 
male voices were well balanced, al- 
though at times the effect spepied 
-cloudy and muffled— probably due to 
fatigue. The Mass is fugal in form- 
at Handelian fugue, curiously enough, 
'Part songs for female and maid 
voices were next given separately, 
displaying Mr. Chadwick’s thorough- 
ness in blending .tenors and basses 
without the . usual bellowing, and 
(thank God), the women did not 
equeal. No; there . was nothing harsh 
nor dissonant, and the ennunciation 
was particularly laudable. The wo- 
men sang some -‘‘Dioder" by Brahms, 
and the men gave selections fjfpp> El- 
gar’s "Greek Anthology”— chaste, and 
delicate bits of four-part composition. 

^he "Banner of St. George’— a 
formidable- cantata by Sir ÈdWârd 
- Elgar, is one of the most solid "works 
ever- written by , an • Englishman „ , The • 
harmonies are, novel and . well ..suited 
to tlie intensely dramatic verse ' Thèv 
basses were outstandingly reliable' io g 
providing a powerful background for 
the female voices, and also in the 
possages where they sang alone. 

Mlv Resnald Werrenrath is really a 
great artist. His German and Danish 
songs were, delightful — revealing per- 
fect oontrol and restraint over a 
voice that is adequate hut not par- 
ticularly remarkable. He is a perfect 
lieder' singer — declaims his lines 
faultlessly with warmth and .fervour., 
Heine’s poems "Du bist die Ruh’-’ and 
“D^r. Doppelganger,” set to njusic. by 
Schubert, were given first. Then “Ir* 
mefin Rose,” by Carl Nielson, was ad- 
mirably presented in the quaint Dan- 
ish « dlaléot. A Flemish folksong by 
Lange Muller followed, receiving sp 
much . applause that the artist ,• came . 
back .. and sang “Drink To Me .Only 
With Thine Eyes.” 

Up to thn B point, Mr. Werrenrath 
Aras splendid, but he now began to 
sing little tid-bits that are of no mu- 
sical importance, consequently cheap-' 
ening the Impression made by his se- 
rious.. work. A singing teacher of 
thia city, who is a/s temperamental as 
be Is prominent, was seated behind 
me, and was heard to mumble, just 
about at this point, "Muck, Muck, 
Muck." Werrenrath made the fatal 
mistake of singing "Mandalay” and 
“Danny Deever” 'in a nasal cockney 
d'alect, which detracted considerably 
from his undeniable histrionic ability. 
Nevertheless, he pleased his audience, 
and after all, is “fundamentally a 
very sound fellow," as Comrade Byd- 
well hath it. 

Baoh’s Concerto in D-Minor for two 
violins was skilfully given by Miss 
Florence Hood and Mary Izard, the 
latter having a more delicate and pol- 
ished tone than the former. 

— Lawrence Hart. 



Good Acting 
By Orpheum 

Stock Players 

O N Monday night the English. 
Stock Company opened their 
season at the Orpheum Theatre 
with a spirited playing of Lechmere 
Worrall’s three act comedy "Ann". In 
the advance notices there had been 
mention of "Candida" and plays by St. 
John Ervine, Arnold } Bennett, and A. 

A. Milne, so that "Ann" came &g rather 
a shock. I found, myself sympathiz- 
ing with the critics in "Fanny’s First 
Play.” After* all 1 It , 'was' difficult to 
criticize a play when one didn’t know 
who had written it. Arid I didn't know 
who Lechmere Worrall was— I don’t 
know yet, but it lie is. to be judged on *' 
the inerits of his Play "Ann” I don’t 
"think he is much. Not that there Js 
anything objectionable in “Ann”! Far' 
from it; there is a respectable ex- 
planation for every misunderstanding 
so that "Ann" seems a poor copy of 
a French comedy in which all the' 
amusing French daring and wit has 
been omitted. If they had opened 
their season with '"Candida,” "Jane 
Clegg,” "Mr. Fym Pâsses By,” or the 



u 



Sitting Pretty” Should 
Prove Attractive to 
Tired Students 



T HE label Bolton - Wodehouee - 
Horn on a muhlcal comedy le 
usually indicative of a consist- 
ently clever ‘‘book" witty lyrics and 
something out of the ordinary in the 
way of mueio. Their latest effort. 
"Setting Pretty,” is no exception, and 
it ljlas the advantage of being 1 interpret- 



Motley 

by O. K. 

A Friendly Conversation 
in Limerick . 



by a 1 'first rate cast'. 



■0 Hi:- 



ed 

! l he story is adapted ^Tiom one of 
P. G. Wodeliouse’s more recent stor- 
ies "Bill the Conquetor,” ; àrid deals in 
a negligent and light-hearted manner 
with thé adventures^' the - boy Hoc - 
aoef’and his Unicle Joé, two gentlemen 
adventurers moving for ajirne in the 
ranks of th elite. Horace! has been 
adopted by the weatlby* but .cjilldlesa 
Mr. Pennington, who proposes to 
adopt one of the Dolly sisters as a eu- 
genically suitable mate who will co- 
operate with Horace to perpetuate the 
Pennington coat of arm^. Urçcle Joe, , 
a graduate of Sing Sing '.99, comes 
along ! às Horace's t'ufofc/’** ' 1 ■ 

The: Dolly Stetera arri> pleasing darn- 
ers. and though they sdng ? they 



Song of May and Virtue 

(From the French of Clement Marot, 1496-1544) 

A LL joyous in the month of May 
/I The earth awakes, and blooms anew: 

■ Bold lovers imitate her way 
And take fresh loves and ladies too, 

In ficklemindedness, or through 
Desire to add to love's sweet store: 

1 make not love as these ones do, 1 - 

My >love will last for evermore., , . : • 



\ v-Y.vCi! t'. 



There is no lady fair and gay 

Whose beauty doth not fade from view: 

Care, age and .illness bring decay , 

On that which once most beauteous grew: 
But nought cari; soil the being who 
Shall be my light till life is o'er, 

And as her beauty is thus true 
My love will last for evermore. 

For she of whom 1 sing this lay 
Is Virtue, Nymph eternal, who 
Invites to share her perfect day 
All men whom grace and truth imbue. 
"Come, lovers, come (so she doth sue), 
''Come ye to me, and roam no more; 
"Come, (calls the gentle maid anew) 

■ "My love will last for evermore”. 

Envoy. 

■ Prince, seek a heavenly maid \o. woo. 
Arid* her and good report adore; 

Thén shalt thou sing, as is most due, 

"Mÿ love will last for evermore". 



v -, 



F, R. Scott. 



"Silver Box” they would have made a 
much better impression and drawn a 
steadier and certainly not a smaller 
audience than they did with their 
“Ann” last night. 

had opened their season with * Can- 
dida”, “Jane Clegg," “M.r Pym Passes 
By", or the "Silver Bon" they would 
have made a much better impression 
and drawn a steadier and certainly 
not a smaller audience than they did 
with their "Ann” last night. , 

For there Js no reason why they 
should not put on fairly intelligent 
plays. From the six who played in 
"Ann" it would seem that the acting 
will he excellent for stock. There 
were few faults to be found in the 
acting . Miss Eleanor Hutchison and 
Miss Jane Savile were both adequate, 
and the three male roles were splen- 
did. Mi*. Lawrence Sterner made the 
Dean of Milohester an unctuous fig- 
ure, perfect in the smallest detail and 
he drew all the humour there was 
out of the part. 

Mr. Murray Kinnell did as well as 
he could be expected to with the 
leading part which was an impossible 
’one. Mr. Harry Green possesses an 



I— The Critic to the Author, 

Sir,— 

Of Writing you haven’t a notion. 
Although it commands your devotion. 

Tou ought to be bound 
^erry-Go-Eopnd; , • 

.Which*, proceeds by Perpetual Motion. : 

JJjr-Tÿe Author ïtoi^he.} Critic.' ' * 
Sir,— • i I! 

Youfj judgment ia most .autocratie. " ; 

Your orlitical brain is erratics: 1 • : 

Y ou ought to be shut 

In a Hottentot’s hyt, 

Or spend all your days in an attic. 

Alas. Poor Censor ! 

■ TTl/^ûkl like to shed a, passing tear 
* for the poor Censor. Few people 
- have realized what a sacrfice he is 
making for us. Pay, a^ter day Ci# 
wàlïowte in the mud in order that 
we may- remaiii pure' àriàninsullied. 
Weejt.; tV$r .week ho , grovels in the 
dua£’ so' that our souls may be saved. 
Ih' l the^>rôcess he ruus (he risk' of for- 
*fei tins 'hisi. own salvattoip a' victim to 
the very slings and arrows from 
wbioh he haa tried to shield a week 
and innocent public. 

Something must be done. We, the 
Public, must refuse to accept such a- 
sacrifice. Let us ait least appoint a 
Board of Super-Censors to pass upon 
what the Censors may see with im- 
punity. If necessary, let us appoint 
another 'Board of Hyper-Super-Censors 
to Safeguard the moral interests of the 
first Board. And so on ad nauseam. If : 
this La nçt practical, we might restrict 
the activities of a single Ôénsor to a 
single 1 play or a single book. Then he' 
shall ,'tyç considered to have discharged ; 
bis obligations to the State, ana for 
the ‘riSst of Ws life he shall have the 
."exquisite felicity” of having hlS‘ r - 
readlng censored for him at no further 
cost td himself, moral or otherwise. In - 
that' way no one ia* sacrificed Cn the 
altar, of opr' interests. Perhaps. too> , 
the time will come (happy thought!) 
when some of us may be called upon 
for our little contribution, and when 
we may be permitted to view at least 

, « i 

one play before it haa passed through 
the purifying fires. 

On further consideration, however, I 
refuse to shed the passing tear, t 
don’t care what becomes of tihe Censor." 
He deserves all he gets. 






are pretty in a bovine sort of way. 
Frank McIntyre, as the corpulent un- 
cle anxious that his little nephew shall 
make good in his choaen profession as 
a burglar and bring credit on his fam- 
ily, was responsible for most of the 
best comedy work. He is a genuine 
comedian, able to get the utmost 
from every line. and situation. His 
singing, with Fried Santley, who was 
excellent as Horace, of "Dear Old 
Fashioned Prison cf Mine,’’ was a 
thing of joy. Paul Frawley, as Bill, 
was an ideal leading man, young, hand- 
some and possessed of a fine stage 
presence, he had comic talent, and a 
clear, strong voice. 

attractive stage presence and a spon- 
taneous way of delivering his lines 
and had a less impossible part in 
"Ann" than the others. This new 
troupe seems to he composed of at- 
tractive and capable actors and act- 
resses. The only change I would sug- 
gest is a change of plays, but per- 
haps during the coming weeks we 
may. see an improvement in the 

i 1 * 

choice of^plays. I hope so. 

W. T. 



FIFTH. PHILOSOPHER’S SONG ! 

A MILLION million spermatozoa; ‘ 
' 'All of them alive! 

Out of their cataclysm but one poor 
Noah 

Dare hope to survive. 

Among that billion minus one 
Might have chanced to be 
Shakespeare, another Newton, a new 
Donne — 

But the One was M.e,- 

Shame . to have ousted your betters 
thus, 

Talcing ark while the others re- 
mained outside! 

Better for all of us, froward Homun- 
culus, I 

If you’d quietly died! 

— Aldous Huxley 



The music ia bright and catchy, and 
in Jerome Kefn’3 best manner. Though 
there is nothing perhaps, in "Sitting 
Pretty” as good as the "Siren Song,” 
“Babes in the Wood” or "Ka-Lu-a,” 

• the score is certainly much above that 
of the average, comedy, and we shall 
be dancing, scon to such clever syn- 
copation aa “Shuffle’ Sam,’’ "A Year 
from Today" "Won iea” “There isn’t 
one Girl" and •nhers. A Vincent Lopez 
orchestra does more than justice to 
the music. Mention must be mado of 
the clever lyrics of P. G. Wodehouse 
“Bongo on the Congo" being a special 
example of the laughably absurd type 
of English humor at its best. 

—A. J. M. a 
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Concerning the 
Hero and 

Marriage 

by Jack Speclor. 

C URIOUS it is to remark how. 
we feel for the hero while, 
rashly determined, he flies in 
the face of kindred, philosophic coun- 
sel and even common sense. None, 
save us, com understand his great 
.passion. What boots it to debate with 
an irate father the wisdom of being in 
love, or to argue the magnitude of-af- 
« fection with a calculating guardian. 
Love transcends everything. The 
flight of a youthful soul, soaring in 
the glory-filled sphere of passion 
knows no earthly bonds. Springrbom 
melodies constantly visiting his . ears 
prevent entry to all admonition. On 
the wave of a magnificent unconcern 
for terrestrial 'things we "pursue with 
film the flammiferous ideal. J3ach 
new gush of adoration, each new sjtab 
of ardour -moves us deeply. Always 
has bravery in love beep the esteem- 
ed recipient of our reverence. To one 
possessed of the great desire our 
most tender sympathies have ever 
gone out superabundantly. But for 
the hero in love, boldly struggling 
against the perversities of parental 
frown and material consideration, our 
quickest enthusiasm knows no limit- 
ation. We are grown wondrous kind 
And inwardly supplicate the heavens 
that they show themselves propitious 
to the great lover. Whatever the 
price, he must marry the dear girl. 
For is he not a deserving and a no- 
ble youth! 

Then after- the perusal of several 
entertainingly exciting chapters we 
rejoice to learn that things are turn- 
ing, out very weir indeed. The parent 
is baulked, the spies are foiled. The 
dissenters eluded; or- overcome and I 
All is ready for the crowning and law- 
ful juncture. They get married — she 
young, pretty, blushing; he flushed, 
manly, heroic: They get married 

And the chapter ends in the summum 
bonum of matrimonial bliss. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Abruptly our feelings for the hero 
Change, perhaps due to no other rea- 
son than that the story is only half- 
way through. ' Why couldn’t he wait 
until the end of the book; then marry 
the girl and live happy ever after? 
We are loth to continue the chronicle 
of post-nuptial life, to trace with 
painful exactitude the billowy course 
Of two untried creatures. Domestic 
tribulation looms in the distance. The 
Ahoals of incompatibility draw dan- 
gerously near. On yonder island 
Circe holds court and bethinks her- 
■elf of some new ensorcelment where- 
with to entrance the unskilled marin- 
er. Some villainous Lord Steyne 
--Aboard a manyrmasted pirate schoon- 
er chuckles raucously close by at the 
thought of capturing the unsuspect- 
ing mariner’s companion. Tea, “and 
life "is thorny; and youth is vain.” 
Why the needless haste? After all . 
bad he waited at least until he grad- 
uated, he should have been better- ; 
prepared to assume such awful re- 
sponsibilities. His judgment would 
bave been more mature. To antagon- 
ize relatives is not exactly wise, 
worse than all. there was an absolute 
lack of discretion in the whole affair. 

It is our superior point of view now 
which assures us that the reckless- 
ness, the grandiose heedlessness we 
admired but a few chapters back, will 
breed discord. Our sympathy gathers 
itself tip and poising its nose in the 
air takes flustered leave. In propor- 
tion to our reading we conclude that 
this getting married so soon was not 
exactly the right thing to do. And 
the quondam object of our enthusi- 
gsm, vibrant hope and supplication 
evokes from us no gentler name than 
The Poor Fool! 



What is Art? 

(Continued from page one)] 

« 

more and more about it and under * 
stands that it can nefvier he done per* 
fectly, but that improvement In the 
art may go on for ever. And all 'do- 
ings’ are arts, and the artist may he 
known by the way in which he 'does*. 

On the foregoing hang all the law 
and the prophets. All ‘doing’ is art 
and all art i g different: also all men; 
are different: therefore there are par- 
ticular arts or -groups of arts which * 
are best suited 4o particular individu* 
als. It may bë said that some arts 
are greater tba}t- others: Just so some 
men: the art mfaÿ be judged by the ; 
men interested in it and likewise tlie * 

he 



man may be judged by the arts 
pursues: the f|n$l verdict must be 
made by the judge according to that 
particular system of falsehood which • 
he conceives to’lSe truth. Nobody can- 
finally decide for anyone but hlniseif 
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egotistical, as those who are success* 
ful in the art of honesty will -admit: 
in general the failures in that art are 
all either ''Art’s Sakers” or “Life's 
Salters’’. The former, being mealy* 
mouthed in their failure, seek to ef* 
face themselves, since a dead pride Is 
not so troublesome a» a wounded one, 
and assert 1 ' that "they themslves matter 
not at all, but the result of them— 
'which ig of the nature of decadence. 
The latter, whose pride remain® vig- 
orous, seeks refuge , in ; consummate 
hypocrisy and annoifhce'that egotism 
is evil. (I must say I- '■admire the 
brazen impertinence ofi it. At any 
rate they preserve their courage.) The 
reason Is of course that they have 
failed, in so many arts that they dare 
no longer admit that that which in- 
stinct tells them prompted all, la their 
own .selves: they see their own selves 
as failures: boldly they take the bull 
by the horns and discover that self is 
evil— et voila— Puritans. They have 
arrived at the ridiculous position of 
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as to whether painting is a higher art *■>< , • .. ■ •• • *?■- ■ 

x. .. ., ’ saying that the object of Art Is Life, 

than spitting out of the window, . _. / , x , 

’ That is to say they work not for 
though of course, no trouble arises oh ■ , i . 

x, . v , , themselves, because they Can’t help it 

that score since- we all have our pre- yï v .. 4 J , „ 

Judices. The genius may usùally- b* 
explained as a superman whose taste 
in arts differs 1 widely from the aver- 
age. Our Bernard Shaw, for instance, 
says that no man is any use if he has 
not a well-developed vein of vulgarity. 

One may infer that Bernard Shaw 
places vulgarity hteh among the art*. 

I am inclined to agree with him and 
in my not at all humble opinion, rank 
impertinence high among the arts, but 
those third-rate persons who rise to 
the top of our present society and are 
therefore more usually recipients than 
practices of impertinence, would 
differ. 

Religion ?s an art— the art of Com- 
promise, which ijj to say th e art of 
recognising what you don’t under, 
stand and guessing at the result It - 
will have on what you do understand, . 
and modifying y pur action according- 
ly, This art is progressive of course, . 
since to the end of one’s days one goes 
on finding out more and more about 
what one does not understand. Moral- 
ity is another art; simply defined it is 
really the art of how to behave toward, 
other people. Love, too, when simpli- 
fied, is the art of perpetuating oneself, 

All this sounds very straightforward 
but it Isn’t. It is inconceivably com- 
plicated. The thing works like a sort 
of feudal system; ono art depends on 
another: they are interwoven:, they 

‘overlap. There Is no top nor bottom: 
it is all middle. We may observe one 
thing, however, the inter-relationship 
is, in ideal, perfectly harmonious. It 
is true that the sheer limits of time 
may cause one art’s practice to en-- 
croach upon that of another but what 
is never true is that qualitively the 
development of one art will harm that 
of another. From misconceptions on 
this point arise such idiocies as that 
vulgarity is indecent. On the con- 
trary,. the art of decency and the art 
of vulgarity are entirely compatible. 

Thus nobody need fear that progress 
In one art will militate against pro- 
gress in another. 

• . This leads directly to the climax of 
art, the art of living, which is the art 
of combining all the other arts. This, 
just as much as any other art, is 
highly individual, consisting of com- 
bining and balancing the other arts in 
accordance with personality. And 
what is the. object of this system of 
arts? Thank Heaven, it has none. 

That i & why, since I always pity 
weakness, I must extend my condo- 
lences to those who talk about "Art 
for Art’s Sake” and "Art for Life’s 
Sake". These unfortunate persons fail 
miserably In the art of honesty. The 
object does not lie in the art but in the 
artist, and there can be no question 
about the mtture of the object: it is 
expression] the business- of what Ber- 
nard Shaw, if I may drag him in. 
again, cdlls the “Life Force", whose 
instrument is the creative impulfb. "Of 
course that I* in the highest degree 



but for the sake of some intangible 
thing called Life. ! ? 

" Now what is thl s Life. It i s no 
good giving the word a sane definition 
here, fo r we are dealing with insanity. 
■The rank and' file of Puritans don't 
know what they mean by "Life” at all: 
they heard someone else use the word, 
And since they were seeking a refuge 
and were not quite abi® to descend to 
the level of the Art’s Sakers, they ad- 
opted the idea. But the ringleaders 
will be able to show some fight on 
the point. If one can give ‘Life’ any 
meaning beyond ‘Existence’, I suppose 
it means the whole business of living, 
which I have called the, “Art of Liv- 
ing”. This resolves "Art for Life’s 
Sake” into “Art for Art's Sake”, but 
this is unjust to the Life’s Sakers and 
is not what they mean.;: The change 
in the word is a mistafee from their 
point of view: what they really mean 
is “Art for Morality's Sake.” That 
sounds -silly, I know', but there Isn’t 
a shadow of doubt that It Is what 
thèy mean. It suggests that all Art 
should be subordinated to the one “Art 
of Morality”. But their idea of mor- 
ality is all crooked too. Having failed 
so badly in this art, they have de- 
veloped an inferiority complex to 
others: they shift the responsibility 

for their failure from their own par- 
ticular selves to self in general. Bbth 
naughty and s iHy! Inevitably, since 
tho error is In the Art of Morality, 
they 'set to work to propagate it and 
corrupt the minds of the weak, who 
very often become true believers in 
this notorious false doctrine. Being 
highly 'seductive by its shifting of 
moral responsibility, it is soon trum- 
peted aloud in the market place and 
something for worse than the abuse 
■of the Roman Catholic- Confessional 
begins, since it cannot be seen and 
grasped. This unfortunate generation, 
like those of -the times of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, has an enlarged 
consciousness of Morality, and toII-' 
lions of fools are brought to failure In 
an art, with which they should only 
vaguely be acquainted. If the Life’s 
Sakers would only shut up, the trou- 
ble would vanish: they haven’t the 
sense to se e that they defeat -their 
own ends— unless they are all hypo- 
crites like the originators of the doc- 
trine. 

Those who wish to s-et their minds 
in order should let loose the floods of 
their own egotism and selfishess for a 
time: nature will shortly effect a bal- 
ance. Then they -may forget all about 
morality for a period of at least five 
years and live as the spirit movies 
them. After that they will be restored 
to -sanity and can safely tamper again 
with morals but -should always re* 
member that this Is where their weak- 
ness lies, Tfk- 

VESPASIANO, 



Sane Censorship 
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ards of dramatic moral, and aesthetlfl 
values vary from individual to indivl* 
dual, from place to place, and eveji 
from hour to hour. Jt isn’t ft know» 
quantity like alcohol and it Is possH 
ble that legislative action, so effective 
in the one case, would turn out to b# 
a dismal failure in the other. Yet 
perhaps ‘this very difficulty will en* 
able. qs. £0 reduce the censorship pro* . ' 
- blem to ^simplicity. Whenever at -the 
theatrV; one has only to dig up a So* ' I 
cratic demon from the depths of one*# 
being; something after the nature 6f 
the three virtuous monkeys — see nfll , 
evil,- hear no evil, speak no evil. Witli 
a properly disciplined demon the most 1 - 
tender would be Immune.’ Columns * 
of- Instruction for rearing him could 
be run in the newspaper syndicates.’ 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones helps us - 

to understand how the drama, of th# ; 

insidious Intellectual lowers the moral 

tone df fthe theatre. “The drama! - 

's . - -j ; 

should amuse and interest the popu* 

. lace but on an intellectual level, and 
although therefore the drama will al* 
ways be inseparable and intertwined / 
with Popular Amusement, (the capi- 
tals are mine — Arthur.) yet It is 
something distinct from Popular Am- 
usement and In- its higher reaches 
will always be opposed to It.” Know- 
ing Popular Amusement as we do we 
realize at once the depravity of the 
drama, and' the immediate need of A 
censor. , 

"Cowne.cted with this opposition is 
the eternal enmity between the thea- 
tre and - the. drama;— that in those 
Commun ties and in those countries 
•where the- theatre has the upper 
hand, the drama will be secondary 
and degraded; where the theatre 
flourishes on its own account the 
drama will decay, but that where the 
drama is most honoured and loved 
the art of acting will be given its 
greatest opportunities and the best 
type of actor and highest quality of 
acting will be appreciated.” 

It is then not Popular Amusement, 
such ’ as Vaudeville or Burlesque 
shows. Midnight Frolics or Follies, 
that strike at public morals but the 
drama of Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, 
and Shaw; and the art of Booth, Ir- 
ving and Tree. - 



The Sea of Lost Ships 
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Phoenician galleys, laden with trea- 
sure. 

Surely the legend 1® more appeal* 
ing than the actual facts, and the 
motion picture entitled "The Me of 
Lost Ships” than the scientific re- 
port on the Sargasso Sea. 

At the present time a new expedi* 
tion is about to set out for the Sar- 
gasso Sea, prepared to face all dan- 
gers, however legendary, and to In- 
vestigate the region thoroughly. Spe* 
clal underwater platforms have been 
constructed from which the marine 
life can be studied, and small boats 
of an unusual strength are ready to 
dare all dangers of the strange re- 
gion. Tli us, if a self-oonfident octo- 
pus should happen climb aboard 
the dhip, he will get- a much warmer 
reception than h® ever bargained for. 
For the sea of lost shipg is being 
thoroughly conquered. . 
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